Travels in Two Democracies
to prevent them from breeding in the long grass, which grew
rank with weeds outside.
And periodically there was a bed-bug crisis. The only thing
they knew to do about them was to apply the kerosene torch
to the iron bedsteads, and I never could convince them that
bed-bugs also lived in cracks in the wood. Finally, however,
a fastidious woman doctor who always smelled of lavender
water discovered klofy on the old horsehair chair which I used
to sit in reading every day, and insisted that action be taken.
The sensible thing to have done would have been immediately
to have burned the chair, but they do not like to take such
summary measures in Russia. At first they would go only so far
as to peel off the strips of ribbon which were tacked along the
back and arms, and then when a few days later, the doctor was
still able to show them bed-bugs walking in and out of the
cracks, they took to spraying it with something or other.
The nurses were almost entirely untrained. They were gen-
erally middle-aged women with children and no husbands, who
had been forced to earn their living. They would make wrong
entries on the temperature charts (I was once given a sudden
rise for the next day) and lose the papers out of the dossiers
for the cases. One smoked continual cigarettes and made the
patients cough. One whose husband had left her, frankly dis-
liked the whole thing and paid as little attention to it as pos-
sible. One got sick at the operations. The ward, to be sure, was
badly understaffed: ten nurses to a hundred patients5 and they
had to do all the things which in our hospitals are done by
orderlies. (Many mothers and grandmothers were there, sleep-
ing in the ward and taking care of their own children.) They
had no control over the little boys, who kept climbing in and
out of bed, who went to sleep anytime they pleased, and who
engaged in hilarious roughhousing when they had temperatures.
Their way of handling the hospital nightgowns was typical of
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